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INTRODUCTION 



In the December 1966 issue of Public Administration Review , 
Allen Schick traced the development of budgetary practices in 
the United States from the turn of the Century and concluded 
that there have been three distinct phases of reform. The first 
occurred in the early 1900’s and established the budget as an 
instrument of fiduciary control. The second phase, which 
accompanied the New and Fair Deals, placed emphasis on the 
management aspects of the budget. The third and current phase 
had its roots in Keynesian economics and has been oriented 
toward planning. 1 

The emphasis on planning as the key factor in the budgetary 
process has led to the development of the Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPBS) . Frederick Mosher discussed the 
relationship of planning to budgeting as follows: 

Perhaps a more useful way of looking at the distinction 
is to think of budgeting as one element or aspect of the 
total planning process. Planning involves first the 
Conceiving of goals and development of alternative courses of 
future actions to achieve the goals. Second, it involves the 
reduction of these alternatives from a very large number to 
a small number and finally to one approved course of action, 
the program. Budgeting probably plays a slight part in the 
first phase but an increasingly important and decisive part 



^Allen Schick, ’’The Road to PPB: The Stages of Budget 
Reform," Public Administration Review, XXVI, No. 4 (December, 
1966), pp. 243-258. 
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in the second. It facilitates the choice-making process by 
providing a basis for systematic comparisons among 
alternatives which take into account their total impacts on 
both the debt and the credit sides. It thus encourages and 
provides some of the tools for an increasing degree of 
precision in the planning process. Budgeting is the ingre- 
dient of planning which disciplines the entire process. 

The shift in emphasis of budgeting from one of control and 
management to planning has been accompanied by both political 
and organizational problems. First, in practice, the functions 
of planning and budgeting have been treated as mutually 
exclusive. In the past there has been little concern for the 
cause and effect relationship that exists between planning and 
budgeting at the local level. Second, the lack of understanding 
of this relationship has contributed to fragmentation of 
governmental services among many autonomous governmental 
organizations. Third, while this study identifies three types 
of planning (functional, executive, and land use), it is 
primarily concerned with the strategic nature of land use 
planning. It is a basic premise in this discussion that an 
effective Planning-Prograraming-Budgeting System at the local 
level is predicated on an orderly, organizationally responsive 
land use program. Finally, in the increasingly complex 
situation in which local government finds itself, competing with 
the state and the Federal government for resources, it must 
adopt management techniques that will enable it to cope with 
other competing governmental agencies. PPBS is an example of 

‘Frederick C. Mosher, Program Budgeting: Theory and 
Practice (Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1954) , p. 48. 
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such a technique. 

This paper will briefly examine the history of budgeting 
and planning at the local and state level with particular 
emphasis on those developments that have accelerated the need 
for program budgeting at the local level. Using this as a 
theoretical basis, the study will focus on those organizations 
and functions that contribute significantly to the problem of 
integrating planning and budgeting in Montgomery County, 
Maryland. Finally, having identified and discussed these 
functions, an evaluation will be made of the potential 
application of PPBS to the government of the County. 



CHAPTER I 



PLANNING AND BUDGETING AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVEL 

The development of planning and budgeting at the state 
and local level is not generally considered conterminous. Each 
followed a different but similar path. Where planning has its 
roots in the environmental conditions that existed in the 
cities, budgeting has focused on the fiduciary aspects of 
political control. Despite differences in origin, there are 
similarities in the history and development of planning and 
budgeting at the local and state level. Both budgeting and 
planning developed largely out of reform movements; both date 
from the turn of the century; and both express a strong dis- 
satisfaction with the political process and emphasize the need 
for professionalism in these fields. 3 

History of Budgeting 

The history of budgeting in modern government is 
inextricably tied to governmental reform. The degenerative 
effect on local government resulting from corruption was a 
forerunner to the reforms that followed later at the Federal 

3joseph M. Heikoff, Planning and Budgeting in Municipal 
Management (Chicago: The International City Managers v 

Association, 1965 ), p. 1 . 
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level. 4 

In 1906, the New York Bureau of Municipal Research was 
founded as an organization of public spirited citizens to oversee 
the operations of the New York City government. One of its first 
accomplishments was the publication in 1907 of a report entitled 
the Making of a Municipal Budget . The proposals contained in 
the report called for the establishment of a municipal budget to 
control expenditures of the government. The primary purpose of 
the budget was to insure the financial integrity of the 
political organization and to measure the stewardship of public 
officials . ** 

Budgeting was not easily accomplished at the local and 
state level. Its growth was hampered by the complicated and 
diffuse political organizations that controlled many local 
governments. T/eakness in the executive function of local 
governments and the fact that financial authority usually 
resided with the legislative organization initially restricted 
the development of the budgetary process. The desire for 
budgetary reform was accompanied by a growing dissatisfaction 
with the organizational structure of many local governments. The 
movement toward budgetary reform was accompanied by a 
corresponding emphasis on the council-manager form of government. 
Under this form of government, the shift of governmental control 

4jesse Burkhead, Government Budgeting (New York: John 

Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1^56) , pi TST 

^A. E. Buck, Public Budgeting (New York: Harper Brothers, 

1929), p. 13. 
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was away from the legislative function toward administrative 

g 

control exercised by professional administrators. 

While reformers are usually credited with the introduction 

of the budget, it would be more precise to say that the loss of 

revenues from liquor taxes due to the passage of the Eighteenth 

Amendment and the growing demand for increased municipal 

services had as much to do with the adoption of budgeting as did 

political reformers. Reduced revenues together with the 

increased demand for government services promoted a more 

business-like attitude on the part of local governments and 

strengthened the position of those who advocated political 
7 

reform. 

The depression and the Second World War resulted in a 
shift of power away from the local and state governments to 
the Federal government. The rapid growth in the Federal 
government and the magnitude of its operations eventually led to 
further proposals for budgetary reform. The first of these 
major proposals was the performance budget which came out of 
the Hoover Commission Report of 1949. This concept viewed the 
budget as a management technique and as an instrument of public 

O 

policy in delineating governmental objectives. This was later 

^Lennox L. Moak and Kathryn W. Killian, A Manual of 
Techniques for the Preparation, Consideration, Adoption, and 
Administration of Operating Budgets (Chicago: Municipal 

Finance Officers ' Association, 16 g 3) , p . 7 . 

7 

Burkhead, p. 15. 

^Arthur Smithies, The Budgetary Process in the United 
S ta tes (New York: McGraw-iiill Book Co., Inc . , 1955) , pT 5?. 
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expanded into the program budget which placed the greatest 
emphasis on its value as a planning document. 

Conceptually, the distinction between program and 
performance budgeting is not clear. These two terms are 
frequently used interchangeably, particularly at the Federal 
level. However, students of state and local government consider 
the two as distinct and separate. Vernon E. Koch differentiates 
the two concepts as follows: 

A program budget deals with broad planning and total program 
costs. A performance budget is based upon work load and 
cost information and the content matter of programs 
abstracted from the past and projected into the future. 

The performance budget places emphasis on the ratio of work unit 

input to output and is used primarily as an instrument of 

management. In contrast, the program budget focuses on the 

broader aspects of governmental planning and policy. This 

paper will be concerned with the budget document as an 

instrument of planning rather than management. 

History of Planning 

Governmental planning has been a controversial subject in 
the United States, particularly at the Federal level. This is 
due to its identification with planning in the Soviet Union. 
During the Second World War, the National Resources Planning 
Board functioned as a governmental planning agency. But in 



%chick, p. 258. 

■^Vernon E. Koch, "Progress in the Budgeting Process During 
the Past Decade" Special Bulletin 1960B (Chicago: Municipal 

Finance Officers’ Association of the United States and Canada, 
August, 1960), p. 3. 
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general, any efforts at explicit national planning have been 
thwarted. This does not mean to imply that planning does not 
exist at the Federal level. The National Security Council and 
the Council of Economic Advisors are involved in planning 
functions . 11 

In contrast to the Federal government, planning at the 
local and state level has been well received. In most local 
and state governments, planning and budgeting have been handled 
by separate organizations. While budgeting has been responsive 
to local government, planning has been carried out by autonomous 
organizations primarily concerned with land use and its effect 
upon land development. 12 

Joseph M. Heikoff identifies three basic types of planning 

in which local governments are involved; functional, executive, 
l ^ 

and land use. 

Functional Planning 

Functional planning refers to the type of planning that is 
carried out by experts within various operating departments. 

For example, a department of public welfare would develop its own 
plans based on the requirements of the community. 

Executive Planning 

Executive planning is comprehensive in nature and 
emphasizes the integration of the total requirements of the 
community into the planning process. Rather than concerning 

ll Schick, p. 255. 12 Ibid . 

12 Heikoff, p. 4. 
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itself solely with the problems of public welfare, executive 
planning would relate the problems of public welfare to those of 
public safety and formulate a comprehensive and integrated plan. 
This type of planning is the responsibility of top management 
and is under the supervision of a county manager or like official. 
Land Use Planning 



Traditionally, land use planning has been associated with 
the planning function at the local and state level. The history 
of land use planning follows a similar pattern to that of 
budgeting. Where budgeting sought to establish order out of 
chaos by promoting efficiency in government, land use planning 
sought to establish an orderly and efficient pattern of land 
development. By virtue of the fact that land is a limited 
resource, its allocation and ultimate use dictates a rational 
policy. 



Land is the basis of most natural resources, yet the 
1960 census tells us that we have less than 13 acres of it 
in the United States for each person in the population. This 
land includes all our farms, forests, mines, oil fields, 
mountains, deserts and parks as well as our residential, 
commercial, and industrial areas. The total amount of land 
does not change but the amount per person is decreasing 

rapidly . 14 



Rationale for Program Budgeting 
A basic premise in this discussion is that there is a 
growing need to integrate the various phases of planning and 
budgeting at the local level. The principal reasons for such an 



^Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
...On Wedges and Corridors, A General Plan for the Maryland- 
Wasfaington Regional District Silver Spring,* Maryland : The 

Maryland-National Capital l>ark and Planning Commission, 1964), 
p. 17. 
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integration are summarized as follows. 

Growth and Expansion of Metropolitan Areas 

Rapid growth in population coupled with a steadily 
decreasing rural population had led to a concu.itra tion of 
population in vast urban-suburban complexes, called metropoli- 
tan areas. These areas ignore geographic boundaries and 
political subdivisions. A metropolitan area exerts pressures 
and dislocations on the political subdivisions within the area. 
People work in one town and live in another within the same 
metropolitan area. The question arises as to how does one 
allocate financial resources in such a situation. Do the people 
who are gainfully employed in one city, yet live in another 
within the same metropolitan area have a financial responsibility 
to support both governments?^ 

Functionalization of Local Governmental Services 

To accomodate metropolitan growth and supplement local 
governments, functional governments have proliferated. These 
functional governments have been created by Federal and state 
laws, and have operated with grants in aid, independent taxing 
authority, and direct user taxes. Their authority has been 
gained mostly at the expense of the local political organiza- 
tion's autonomy. Examples of functionalization are turnpike 
and highway commissions, soil conservation districts, 

^Committee for Economic Development, Guiding Metropolitan 
Growth (New York: Committee for Economic Development, August, 

lyou; , pp. 13-24. 
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independent school districts, etc. J ® 

Complex Intergovernmental Relationships 

The growth in functionalization has been accompanied by 
complex intergovernmental relationships which have created 
confusion regarding the responsibilities and functions of local 
governments. For example, a citizen of Fridley, Minnesota is 
expected to exercise an informed control through the electoral 
franchise over eleven separate, superimposed governments and 
is taxed for their support. 

Relatively Diminishing Resource Base 

The concentration of population in suburban complexes, 
functionalization of services, and the overlapping governmental 
jurisdictions have been accompanied by a financial resource 
base that has been expanding at a slower rate than the 
population it serves. The property tax which furnishes local 
governments with approximately 80% of their revenues suffers 
from inequities and inefficiencies as well as deficiencies . ^ 
Demand for Increased Governmental Services 

Despite the problems of financing in local governments, 
there is no indication that the citizen will settle for fewer 
services. Quite the contrary; experience has shown that as a 
person becomes more affluent, he demands more services of 
government, not less. The generally rising standard of living 

IGConnittee for Economic Development, Modernizing Local 
Government to Secure a Balanced Budget (New York : Committee 

for Economic Development, IS6d) , p . IT. 

17ibid. , p. 12 

AU James A. Maxwell, Financing State and Local Governments 
(Washington D. C.: The Brookings institution, 1565), pp". 125-146. 
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portends an increasing per capita expenditure of funds on those 
functions performed by local government . l£jl 

The cumulative effect of these factors is that the local 
government is faced with the problem of furnishing more and more 
services from a revenue base that is subject to increasing 
demands and pressures from competing governmental agencies. 

Under this situation, the traditional approach of budgeting, 
with its emphasis on control, rapidly loses significance. Its 
limitations are apparent when the budget is viewed as an 
instrument of planning and policy. 

The metropolitan area of Washington D. C. includes most of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Many, if not all, of the problems 
heretofore enumerated are present in the County. It is the 
intent of this paper to analyze and discuss the problems of 
planning and budgeting and to develop a rationale for PPBS in 
the County. 

19lbid. , p. 231. 



CHAPTER II 



HISTORY OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND 

Montgomery County, like any other political organization, 
is the product of the forces which have influenced its 
development. Its proximity to the Federal Capital, its 
relationship with the Maryland State Legislature, and its 
relationships with other governmental organizations in the 
metropolitan area have all contributed to its development. The 
County organization of today cannot be fully understood without 
a brief examination of its history. 

One of the most significant factors in the development of 
the County has been its rapid increase in population. Table 1 
illustrates this growth. The figures only tell a very small 
part of the change that has occurred in the County in the past 
fifty some years. Of much more importance has been the effect 
of the growth on the demographic nature of the population. 

Prior to the First World War, the County was agricultural, 
with tobacco its principal crop. Following the war, the County 
began to develop into a suburban complex in those areas 
adjoining the District. The push toward a suburban community 
continued throughout the period until the depression of the 
1930’s. The pressure for suburban living resulted in what later 
became known as the "up-county" and "down-county” geographic 
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TABLE 1 

COMPARISON OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY AND METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON AREA POPULATION GROWTH 3 





Montgomery County 


Metropolitan 


Wash. Area 


Year 


Population 


Per Cent 


Popula tion 


Per Cent 




(1,000) 


Increase 


(1,000) 


Increase 


1910 


32 


5.4 


445 


17.4 


1920 


35 


8.8 


572 


28.5 


1930 


49 


40.9 


672 


17.4 


1940 


84 


70.5 


968 


44.0 


1950 


164 


95.9 


1464 


51.3 


1960 


341 


107.4 


1989 


36.0 


1970 


508 


49.1 


2714 


36.4 



3 Adapted from Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, ♦♦♦On Wedges and Corridors, General Plan for the 
Maryland-WasKington Regional Ms tr let (Silver Spring, Md., T964) 



division. The former was dominated by the agricultural 
interests and the latter by those people who worked in the 
District and lived in the suburbs. A new phase of development 
began just after the Second World War and has continued to the 
present time. During this phase, the push has been further out 
into the up-county agricultural area. Thus, inevitable 
conflicts have developed out of the rapidly changing population 
characteristics over such matters as schools, taxes, land use 
zoning, etc. 20 



20g;eith Goldhammer and Frank Farner, "The Jackson County 
Story” (Eugene, Ore.: University of Oregon, Center for the 

Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1964), p. 3. 
Jackson County is a pseudonym for Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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Historically, the Maryland General Assembly has controlled 
the government of the County. Under this arrangement of State 
control, the local government of the County was primarily an 
administrative arm of the State government. While control by the 
State has been partially relinquished over the years, the concept 
survives under the Express Powers Act. Simply stated, it means 
that local governments do not possess any inherent authority and 
can only exercise those powers expressly granted it by the State 
government. 21 The Express Powers Act has created problems in 
recent years over methods available to the local government for 
raising revenue. With the exception of the property tax and a 
one percent income tax enacted by the State Assembly in 1966, 
Montgomery County has been frustrated in its attempts to find 
additional methods of financing its opera tions .22 

On November 2, 1915, the electorate of Maryland ratified 
Article XI of the State Constitution which permitted counties to 
locally determine the nature of their government. The State 
placed restrictions on home rule by continuing the authority of 
the General Assembly to pass legislation applying to specific 
counties regardless of whether or not they had a local charter. 23 

2lLeague of Women Voters, Know Your County, The Government 
of Montgomery County, Maryland (Silver Spring, Aid.: League of 

Women Voters of Montgomery County, August, 1963), p. 7. 

22Richmond Keeney, Montgomery County Council, Speaking to 
American Association of University Women, Kensington Branch, 
February 23, 1967. 

23 

Public Administration Service, The Government of 
Montgomery County, Maryland, 1962 (Chicago: Public Administration 

Serv ice, 1^62), p. 7. 
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In 1948, the voters of Montgomery County elected to 
reorganize their local government under the provisions of the 
home rule amendment. They approved a council-manager form of 
government. As the elected body, the County Council is 
currently composed of seven members, five of which are elected 
from specific districts and two from the County at large. The 
elected Council has implied broad political and financial 
powers, as well as the primary responsibility for governmental 
policy. It is assisted in this function by an administrative 
organization that is directly under an appointed professional 
administrator (manager). The manager serves on a contractual 
basis at the pleasure of the Council. ^4 The present 
organizational structure of the County is illustrated in 
Appendix A. 

The rapid growth of population within the County gave rise 
to problems of land development and sanitation. Paralleling 
the reform in the home rule, the State government recognized a 
need to protect the health of its citizens and so created the 
Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission (WSSC) in 1918 as a 
municipal corporation to supply water, storm sewers, and refuse 
collection services in the suburbs adjacent to the District 
line. The WSSC was to oversee the development of areas in 
Prince George’s and Montgomery Counties to insure that adequate 

^Montgomery County, Maryland, Charter, Art. 3, sec. d. 
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standards of health were maintained.*"' 

A similar problem arose over the question of speculation 
in land development. Thus, in 1927, the Maryland Assembly 
created the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission (MNCPPC) as a bi-county organization consisting of 
Prince George’s and Montgomery Counties. The Commission was 
established to plan and guide the orderly development of the 
two counties, including the acquisition and development of a 
park system on a regional basis. • 

Like most communities in the State, Montgomery County has 
had strong ties with southern traditions, and it has been 
dominated by a agriculturally oriented Democratic Party. The 
influx of new people brought a variety of attitudes most of 
which differed from those of the older, more established 
population. Where the established residents were tied to the 
agricultural interests, the newer residents tended to be more 
cosmopolitan in outlook. This eventually led to pressures within 
the Democratic Party and to the formation of splinter groups in 
the Party. At the same time, the Republican Party was assuming 
a more important role in the political life of the County. 
However, it also developed factions representing rather diverse 
points of view. Thus, the political forces within the County 

"^Allied Civic Group, The Allied Civic Group Survey of 
Montgomery County Government (Silver Spring, lid.: 7*he Allied 

Civic Group, November, 19621 , pp. 75-85. 

2®Maryland-Na tional Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
Annual Report 1964-65 (Silver Spring, Md . : Maryland-National 

Capital £ark and Planning Commission, September, 1965), p. 4. 
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were the products of coalitions that cut across party lines. 

The conflicts between the urban and the rural forces focused 
primarily on education and land use. The urban segment empha- 
sized a progressive educational system and controlled land use 
policies while the more land-oriented rural interests embraced 

traditional concepts of education and unrestricted land use 
97 

policy. 

School enrollment has increased at a rate that has exceeded 
the population growth of the County. This is particularly 
evident in the past several years as illustrated in Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

ESTIMATED POPULATION AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 3 



Year 


Total 

Popula tion 


School 

Enrollment 


School Enroll, as 
a % of Total Pop. 


1950-51 


164,401 


27,772 


16.9 


1955-56 


257,200 


52,294 


20.3 


1960-61 


340,928 


80,557 


23.6 


1965-66 


423,500 


106,197 


25.1 


1970-71 


508,100 


125,990 


24.8 



a Source : Board of Education, Montgomery County, Maryland, 

Capital Expenditures Budget, Fiscal Year 1968. Projections for 
are Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission estimates contained in ...On Wedges and Corridors, The 
General Plan for the Maryland-Washington Regional District . 

The change in the demographic structure of the County led 

inevitably to conflicts over the educational system. During th< 

latter part of the 1950’s, the School Board and the County 



27coldhammer and Farner, pp. 10-15 




. 
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Council were dominated by the urban population. Emphasis was on 
building a progressive educational system of national reputation. 
A system of this nature was expensive. Consequently, the County 
Council and the Board of Education came increasingly under fire 
from those who felt that the educational system was extravagant 
and neglected the fundamentals . Faced with a school 
enrollment increasing more rapidly than the total population and 
desiring to establish a nationally recognized school system 
placed the County Council in the uncomfortable position of either 
raising taxes or increasing the assessable tax base to offset 
the increased cost of education. Raising taxes was politically 
unwise, however, the kind of land use zoning necessary to 
increase the revenues was less acceptable to the Council. 
Accordingly, the property taxes were raised, and in 1962, this 
factor contributed to the election of a conservative County 
Council and Board of Education.^ 

The property tax furnishes approximately 45% of all County 
revenues. It is derived directly from the assessable value of 
real and personal property within the County. With the school 
system spending approximately 70% of the total budget of the 
County, the impact of decisions regarding the school system is 
considerable. Thus, unless the assessable tax base increases at 
a corresponding rate with the expenses in education, it follows 
that taxes will rise or expenditures on education will be 

28ibid . , p. 43. 

^Montgomery County Sentinel, November 8, 1962. 
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reduced. For example, in fiscal year 1962, the tax rate for 
education was $2.21 per $100 of the assessable tax base, and in 
1963, this figure jumped to $2.59 per $100 of assessed valuation?^ 
As stated previously, this increase was a major contributing 
factor in the defeat of the incumbent School Board and County 
Council in the election of 1962. 

The growth in population and the scarcity of land have 
resulted in pressure for higher density land zoning. Higher 
density land zoning creates a higher assessment base and more 
tax revenue. This cause and effect relationship has frequently 
led to high density land zoning as a means of raising revenues 
without increasing taxes. If, for example, expenditures for 
schools or other governmental services have increased at a 
higher rate than have revenues, there remains the expediency of 
rezoning land to a higher density to help pay for these services. 
This technique of rezoning land enables the government to 
increase its revenues from property taxes; at the same time it 
permits the land owner to realize a greater return on his 
investment. 

The Council which took office in 1962 used this method of 
rezoning land to higher densities to increase revenues without 
increasing the property tax rate. Between 1962 and 1966, the 
assessable tax base rose 36%. The principal reason for this was 
the rezoning of approximately 10,000 acres to higher density 

^^Board of Education Montgomery County, Maryland, Budget 
Request Operating Expenditures for the School and Fiscal~Year 
Ending June 30, 1968 (Rockville, Md.: Montgomery County Public 

Schools, December 14, 1966), Appendix B. 
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land use. 31 Table 3 indicates the relationship of the growth in 
population with the increase in the assessed valuation. 

TABLE 3 

POPULATION GROWTH AND INCREASED ASSESSED VALUATION 3 



Fiscal Year 
Ended 


Est. Pop. 


Ass. Val. at 
End of Period 


Ass. Val. 
Per Capita 


1960 


338,188 


1,147,107,048 


3,380 


1961 


358,000 


1,275,446,364 


3,560 


1962 


371,150 


1,410,794,078 


3,810 


1963 


389,579 


1,550,175,814 


3,980 


1964 


405,500 


1,750,243,776 


4,330 


1965 


425,000 


1,907,278,073 


4,520 


1966 


445,000 


2,111,433,405 


4,740 


aSource : 


Montgomery County, Maryland, Annual Financial 


Report for the 


Fiscal Year July 1, 1965 - June 30, 


1966. 



The 1966 election resulted in a return to power of the 
liberal-suburban coalition. As before, the emphasis is being 
placed on increasing expenditures for education and other 
governmental services. To raise revenues for these increased 
services is one of the key problems facing the Council. The 
reaction of the electorate to the rezoning of the previous 
Council makes higher density zoning an unacceptable method. Mrs. 
Idamae Garrott member of the County Council, believes that an 
increase in the property tax or the one per cent personal 
income tax used in 1966 are equally unacceptable. This means 



3lThomas W. Lippman, "Council Zoned 15 Square Miles in 
4-Year Term," Washington Post (November 19, 1966). 

32jnterview with Mrs. Idamae Garrott, Member of the 
Montgomery County Council, January 18, 1967. 
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that the County will have to find alternate sources of revenue 
if it wishes to continue its present policy. 

The growth of Montgomery County has manifested itself in the 
composition of the population, the structure of the local 
government, and the political forces that influence it. From a 
rural area dominated by agricultural interests in the State 
Capital, Montgomery County has changed to a more urban, 
cosmopolitan county dominated by the Washington metropolitan 
area. It has become one of the wealthiest counties in the 
Country with an annual median income in excess of $10,000. The 
increasing affluency of the population has tended toward a 
greater demand for more and better services, principally in 
education. How to provide the money for the increased services 
establishes the problem of the immediate future. The question 
of matching revenues to expenditures suggests the need for an 
integrated and comprehensive approach to the problem of 
planning and budgeting in the County. 



CHAPTER III 



PLANNING IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

Of the three kinds of planning (executive, functional, and 
land use), land use planning is the most generally recognized 
type of planning undertaken at the local level. Land use 
planning has been isolated from the political process, 
frequently through the organizational device of an independent 
planning commission. This separation may have resulted in 
technically competent planning, but it has been of limited 
success in effective land use. Zoning of land is a political 
process, and planners have frequently neglected this factor in 
developing land use plans. 33 

There are four organizations whose functions influence 
planning in Montgomery County: The Maryland-National Capital 

Park and Planning Commission (MNCPPC) , the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission (WSSC) , the Montgomery County Public 
Schools, and the Montgomery County Government. The discussion 
which follows will focus on these organizations and their effect 
on County planning. It must be emphasized that the existence of 
functional and executive planning is implicit within each of 
these organizations. Therefore, the main thrust of this paper is 

33neikoff, p. 28. 
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on land use planning as it relates to these organizations. 

The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
is the principal planning agency in the County. In the past, 
the organization was considered a model for other planning 
agencies. In recent years, there has been some criticism of 
the Commission as being ineffectual and unresponsive to the 
needs of the County. While it has a major role in the 
recreation plans of the County through its regional park system, 
the focus of this discussion will be on its planning function. 

The MNCPPC is a bi-county organization composed of 
appointed commissioners and a professional staff. The 
commissioners, five from Montgomery County and five from Prince 
George’s County are appointed by the two county governments. 

The commissioners are the policy makers and the planning staff 
is the administrative organization. The administrative 
organization is broken down into five departments. The 
administration and finance, legal, and public relations are 
service departments. The departments of planning and parks are 
considered the line departments . 34 

The commissioners who represent Montgomery County are 
appointed for four year staggered terms by the County Council. 
The law specifies that at least one member of the Commission 
from each county must be from a predominantly agricultural area 

34Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
Annual Report 1964-65, p. 4. 
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of the county. It further specifies that no more than three 
commissioners can be appointed from the same political party. 
Presumably, a membership split between the two parties was to 
divorce the deliberations of the Commission from the arena of 
political conflict and to place it at a higher plane of rational 
decision making. Aside from their functions and duties on the 
bi-county board, the commissioners compose the planning boards 
for their respective counties. These separate planning boards 
were established in 1957 to have exclusive jurisdiction over 
local planning matters that applied only to their respective 
counties. Their duties have included making recommendations to 
the local governing body of zoning map amendments, the 
administration of subdivision regulations, and such other 
functions assigned to them by the governing bodies. ^5 

The responsibilities of the MNCPPC are advisory in nature. 
In its land use planning program, the MNCPPC is involved at all 
levels of county, state, and more recently the Federal 
government. The primary instruments used in land planning are 
the General Plan of the MNCPPC and the master or local plans 
developed to cover geographical regions throughout the two 
counties . 

The General Plan is entitled ...On Wedges and Corridors, A 

^Montgomery County Commission on Zoning and Planning Law 
and Procedures, Report of the Commission on Zoning and Planning 
Law and Procedures , A Report Submitted to the President of the 
Senate, Speaker of the House, Delegation of Montgomery County, 
Maryland General Assembly, and the President of the Montgomery 
County Council, December 14, 1965, p. 13. Cited hereafter as 
the Hammond Commission Report. 
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General Plan for the Maryland-Washington Regional District . It 
was adopted by that agency on January 22, 1964. "The purpose 
of this report is to help establish over-all policies for 
development of the Regional District and to relate these 
policies to the new metropolitan planning framework. "36 This 
plan was to be the base upon which orderly bi-county land 
development could proceed. The General Plan was structured 
around the National Capital Planning Commission and the National 
Capital Regional Planning Council plan published under A 
Policies Plan for the Year 2000 . The General Plan envisioned 
an orderly development of the County and predicated this develop 
ment on efficient and effective land use through zoning and on a 
population projection of one million. After public hearings, 
the Plan was approved by the Commission and submitted to the 
county governing bodies. The Montgomery County Council held 
public hearings on it, but failed to approve it as the 
Montgomery County general land use plan. 

If the General Plan can be thought of as the optimum plan 
for land use in the County, the master plans that are developed 
for the geographic units within the County are the brick and 
mortar of planning in the MNCPPC. Again, it must be stressed 
that these master plans are advisory in nature until such time 
as they are adopted by the County Council. When the plan is 
approved by the Council, it becomes a legally binding zoning 

•^Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 

. . .On Wedges and Corridors . . . , p. 9. 

37 Ibid . , p. 21. 
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document and can only be reversed by a five to two vote of the 
Council. The Commission has plans in various stages of 
production covering 37% of its jurisdiction, yet it has been 
unsuccessful in most cases in persuading the County Council to 
adopt these master plans. ^8 

It would appear that the main emphasis on planning has 
been aesthetic rather than economic, as evidenced by the fact 
that there is presently no professional economist on the 
planning staff. The political isolation of the MNCPPC, 
originally advanced as one of its virtues, would now appear to 
be a detriment. However, despite its relative ineffectiveness, 
it has remained as a kind of conscience for the public’s 
interest in rational land use planning. 

Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission 

The Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission (WSSC) was 
created in 1918 as a municipal corporation by the Maryland 
General Assembly. It was established by the State in response to 
a growing health hazard condition that existed in the rapidly 
developing area adjoining the District of Columbia. The 
Commission’s primary functions have been to furnish water, 
sewer service, storm sewers, and trash collection to designated 
areas within Prince George’s and Montgomery Counties. From its 
early beginnings, the WSSC has expanded its operation until at 
this time it serves all of Montgomery County. While the WSSC 

38jnterview with Mr. Ralph Wilson, Planning Staff Research 
Section, Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
February 10, 1967. 
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considers itself primarily a public utility concerned with 

developing, constructing, and administering a healthful and 

sanitary system of water supply and sewage disposal, there is 

ample evidence of the Commission’s influence in land use 

planning. The statement that "where the water and sewer lines 

are installed, real estate development occurs" has been the 

subject of much debate within the County. The effect of the 

WSSC on planning is summarized as follows: 

Land use plans are also paid for by the public. Taxes 
support land use patterns drawn by the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Comraission(MNCPPC) . If presence 
of subsidized water lines induces construction at densities 
which upset land use plans, added cost of planning hours 
wasted fall upon the public. Vacant land obtains economic- 
technical advantages for construction purposes, once it has 
water and sewer supplies at less than marginal costs, which 
can overwhelm planned uses set by the MNCPPC. ^9 

Like the MNCPPC, the WSSC is a commission regulated 
governmental organization. There are six commissioners, three 
from each county. They establish policy and supervise the 
professional staff which is responsible for the administration 
of its policy. The three members from Montgomery County are 
appointed by the County Council for four year terms. Like the 
MNCPPC, the commissioners from each county must include in their 
membership no more than two members from the same political 
party. The professional organization is subdivided into four 
departments under the direct supervision of the Acting General 



J ®Francis Xavier Tannian, "Water and Sewer Supply Decision: 
A Case Study of the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission" 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Dept, of Economics, University 
of Virginia, 1965), p. 52. 
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Manager of the Commission. The departments are engineering, 
administrative, financial and legal . ^ 

The question of regulation and control is a matter of much 
controversy in that the WSSC is frequently charged with not 
being responsive to the requirements of the two county 
governments. The import of this allegation is that decisions 
which apply exclusively to one county are subject to the 
concurrence of the majority of all the commissioners. In this 
case, it is theoretically possible for the three members from 
Prince George’s and one from Montgomery County to override the 
recommendations of a majority of Montgomery County’s 
representatives on a matter exclusively affecting the residents 
of Montgomery County . 41 

The prime source of contention between the WSSC and the 
County Council is over the five year water and sewerage programs 
submitted by the WSSC to the County Council for approval each 
year. There are two principal areas of conflict. The first 
deals with the discretionary authority of the WSSC in carrying 
out the Council approved programs. The second is the question 
of projects in the five year program that predetermine and make 
conditional the subsequent land use plans of the MNCPPC. 

During August and September, the Council reviews the five 
year programs of the WSSC, at which time it can approve, 

40 

Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, Budget July 1 , 
1966 to June 30, 1967 (Hya ttsville , Md.: Washington Suburban 

Sanitary CJomraission, 1966), p. c-1. 

4lHammond Commission Report, p. 35. 
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disapprove, or defer any proposed project. It may also veto any 
project previously approved if the project is over three years 
old and no contract has yet been awarded. The questions that 
have been raised regarding the discretionary authority of the 
WSSC are: does the WSSC have authority to modify and alter the 
priority sequence of work projects approved by the Council and 
does the WSSC, under the general authority of an approved 
project, possess the legal power to extend lateral sewer and 
water lines to serve the entire area contained in the approved 
project? 

There appears to be a difference of opinion under 
existing law if the WSSC depicts an area on a map as the area 
which a project is designed to serve and the project is 
approved by the Council, whether the WSSC has authority to 
provide laterals to serve the entire area so depicted without 
further Council approval, whether it is required to obtain 
Council approval before extending any lateral beyond the 
depicted area, and whether the Council in its review of a 
project may modify the area which the WSSC has stated the 
line is designed to serve. 4 2 

In its review of WSSC programs, the MNCPPC has frequently 
taken exception to the programs of the WSSC as pre-empting the 
authority of the MNCPPC in land use planning. In several cases, 
the MNCPPC has been critical of the programs which it considered 
premature in reference to proposed land use plans. In other 
cases, the MNCPPC has recommended disapproval because the 
projects did not agree with zoning recommended in the master 
plan. In these situations, the disagreement is often over the 
capacity of the water and sewer lines in the proposed project 



42 Ibid. , p. 38. 
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which is in excess of the land use density of the MNCPPC’s 
master plan for that area. The MNCPPC letter to the Montgomery 
County Council, in reference to the WSSC water and sewerage 
programs for 1967-1971 of September, 1966, stated its 
reservations as follows: 

Concurring with the staff, the Commission further recommends 
that approval of the sewer sizes, as well as the "white 
area" west of Little Seneca Creek and the "white area" north 
of Brink Road be deferred by the Council. After the 
Germantown Master Plan and the Clarksburg and Vicinity 
Master Plan have been adopted by the Commission and approved 
by the Council, the WSSC should be directed by the Council 
to submit this project in accordance with these approved 
master plans. 43 

The effect of the WSSC on land use planning has been 
considerable. The existence of water and sewer lines and the 
capacity of the system in a given area can and has had an 
important effect on zoning decisions. If the water and sewerage 
systems in a given area are already large enough to support high 
density development, there is strong and persuasive logic to 
support high density zoning for that area. 

Montgomery County Public Schools 



From the standpoint of functional and executive planning, 
the school system has been one of the major forces in long range 
planning in the County. A tribute to its planning has been the 
school system’s ability to keep abreast of the rapidly expanding 



^Letter Q f Jesse F. Nicholson, Executive Director of the 
Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission to 
Montgomery County Council, Board of County Commissioners of 
Prince George’s County, and the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission, September 2, 1966. 

44Tannian, p. 184. 
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school population. While the planning in the system is 
functionally oriented toward the future needs of the County’s 
school system, it is in no small way influenced by the land use 
planning of the County. 

The County school system is virtually autonomous. It is 
under the supervision of an independently elected School Board. 
The administration is the responsibility of the Superintendent 
and his professional staff. The administrative organization is 
broken down into five major functional areas, instructional and 
pupil services, higher education, administrative, personnel 
services, and business and financial services. 45 

The local board is responsible to the State Board in that 
it must comply with State standards in order to qualify for State 
aid. At the same time the local board must comply with the 
wishes of the electorate. This duality is further complicated by 
the fact that the Montgomery County School Board does not set 
its own tax rate, but is dependent on the County Council for its 
revenues . 46 



45eoard of Education Montgomery County, Maryland, Budget 
Request Operating Expenditures for the School and Fiscal fear 
Ending June 30, 1966 (Rockville, Mo . : Montgomery County Public 

Schools, December 14, 1966), Part II, p. 11. 

46commission on Fiscal Relationships, Composition, and 
Selection of the Montgomery County Board of Education, Report of 
the Study Commission on Fiscal Relationships, Composition, and 
Selection of the Montgomery County Board of Education , Report 
submitted in accordance with Senate Joint Resolution No. 19 of the 
1965 General Assembly of Maryland, December 15, 1965, p. 2. 

Cited hereafter as the Report of the Study Commission on Fiscal 
Rela tionships . 
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Planning within the school system of Montgomery County is 
under the direct supervision of the Director of School 
Facilities. The principal techniques of planning are the 
acquisition of future school sites, the determination of sequence 
and priority of school construction, and the supervision of 
design and construction of school buildings. For purposes of 
this discussion, the primary document in school planning is the 
capital budget which will be discussed in the next chapter. At 
this point, it is sufficient to note that the capital budget 
reflects overall planning in terms of planned capital 
investments. It contains a five year projection with requests 
for appropriations to cover the ’’lead time" necessary to con- 
struct and rehabilitate schools using policies of the School 
Board, projected land development patterns, population trends, 
economic factors, etc. for guidance. 47 

The impact of zoning is probably one of the key factors in 
school planning. Normally, the use of the site acquisition fund 
has been successful in purchasing land in advance of 
development; however, in some cases, changes to higher density 
zoning for a particular area have necessitated purchase of land 
for a future school site in that area at increased cost of the 
taxpayer. For example, when an undeveloped area previously 
zoned as low density half acre lots is suddenly changed to high 
density high rise apartments, the school system may be required 

47 

Interview with Mr. Henry Hilburn, Assistant Director of 
Planning, Montgomery County Public Schools, January 25, 1967. 
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to purchase land in that area to handle the anticipated school 
population resulting from the higher population density. More 
often than not, that land must be purchased at a higher price 
than would have been the case had the land been purchased 
sufficiently in advance of the zoning decision. ^ 

To coordinate site acquisition within the County, a Site 
Selection Committee has been appointed. It is composed of 
representatives of the MNCPPC, WSSC, Board of Education, and the 
County. The Committee reviews the requirements of the three 
organizations in order that easements for roads, sewers, and 
adjoining park and recreation facilities can be included in the 
total land acquisition plan. 

Montgomery County Government 
There is no explicit recognition of planning in the 
organizational structure of the County. This, of course, does 
not mean to imply that there is no planning being done by the 
County government. Planning of a functional and executive 
nature is implicit rather than explicit. 

Montgomery County is organized on a council-manager form 
of government. Policy is vested in an elected County Council con 
sisting of seven members. The administrative organization is 
under the direct supervision of the County Manager who is 
appointed by the County Council. 

While the authority of the Council in land use is manifest 

^Interview with Mr. G. Jordon, Director of Site 
Acquisition, Montgomery County Public Schools, January 25, 1967. 
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in its authority to zone land, it is somewhat restricted by the 
fragmented nature of planning which exists within the County. 
There is no one agency to which it can look for implementation 
of its (the Council’s) policy/^ The staff of the County 
government is the Council’s administrative organization, yet it 
lacks the organizational framework for comprehensive planning. 
Despite the lack of an organizational framework, the 
administrative staff does limited county-wide planning. For 
example, the Public Works Department reviews the water and 
sewer programs of the WSSC, and together with the MNCPPC, makes 
recommendations regarding the programs. The County staff also 
participates with the other agencies on the Site Selection 
Committee . 50 

The County government has virtually no authority in land 
use planning. It is dependent upon an autonomous agency that is 
responsible to two counties. Consequently, planning desired by 
the County must take cognizance of the fact that there are two 
political organizations competing for, and making demands on the 
time of the same agency, the MNCPPC. The professional staff of 
the County government has no authority for planning water and 
sanitary sewer lines; it exercises almost no control over school 
planning and construction; and it has limited authority in 

^Interview with Mrs. Idamae Garrott, Member of the 
Montgomery County Council, January 18 , 1967 . 

50i n terview with Mr. James Lynch, Assistant Director of 
Public Works, Montgomery County Government, January 20 , 1967 . 
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planning the development of parks and recreation areas within 
the County. 



CHAPTER IV 



BUDGETARY PROCESS IN MONTGOMERY COUNTY 



M. A. Butcher, Manager of Montgomery County, in his 
instructions for the preparation of the County budget for the 
fiscal year 1967-68 stated: 

The budget represents the process by which a) local 
policy is made, b) activity programs are put into effect, and 
c) both the legislative and administrative controls are 
established. The budget process is concerned with the 
allocation of available resources (i. e., men, money, and 
equipment) among alternative and competing activities and 
programs, and represents the decisions made with respect to: 
a) the quality and quantity of activities, programs and 
improvements to be undertaken, and b) the financing of these 
activities, programs and improvements . 51 

Accepting Mr. Butcher’s statement as a definition, this chapter 

will be devoted to an examination of the budgetary process in 

the County to determine the extent to which it meets the above 

criteria . 

The Budget Office 



The County Budget Office is the principal organization 
dealing with budgeting on a county-wide basis. It reports 
directly to the County Manager. There are two main functions 
performed by this office in the budgetary process. First, it is 



^Memorandum from M. A. Butcher, Montgomery County Manager, 
to Department Directors, Division Chiefs, and Budget Personnel, 
September 30, 1966, p. 1. Cited hereafter as the County 
Manager’s Budget Policy Letter for Fiscal Year 1967-68. 
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responsible to the County Manager for the preparation and 
presentation of the expense and capital budgets which represent 
the financial plans of those organizations under the 
administrative control of the County Manager. Second, the 
Budget Office acts as a reviewing authority for the County 
Council, and in this capacity, it reviews budgets of other 
governmental organizations in the County and advises the Council 
of its findings. So, in one capacity, it can be considered an 
instrument in formulating administrative plans and policy, while 
in the other its primary focus is on review, with a strong 
emphasis on efficiency and effectiveness. 

Organizationally, the Budget Office is divided into 
functional groupings with a budget analyst assigned to oversee 
each of these areas . 

Assigned Organizations 



Functional Area 

Staff and Supporting 
Services Group 



Cultural and 
Recreation Group 

Planning and Public 
Works (the "A" Group) 

Finance and Economic 
Development Group 



County Board of Education 
Legal and Judicial Group 



Law Enforcement and 
Public Safety Group 



County Council, County Manager, 
County Personnel Office, 

Purchasing Office, etc. 

Libraries and Recreation 
Departments 

Department of Inspection and 
Licenses and Board of Appeals 

Department of Finance, Information 
and Economic Development, Appeal 
Tax Court, etc. 

County School Budget 

County Attorney, State’s Attorney, 
Various Courts, Board of 
Supervisors of Elections, etc. 

Departments of Police and Public 
Safety, County Sheriff, County 
Medical Examiner 
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Planning and Public 
Works (the M B" Group) 



Departments of Public Works, WSSC, 
Buildings and Grounds, Transit 
Commission, County Capital Budget, 
MNCPPC 



County Business 
Enterprise Group 



Department of Liquor Control 



Public Health and 
Welfare Group 



Departments of Health and Welfare, 
Development, 

Extension, etc. 





Some general observations regarding the nature of 
budgeting in the County are needed for its full understanding. 
First, budgeting is to a large extent decentralized and reflects 
the organizational fragmentation associated with planning. 
Second, the budgetary process of the County is a product of the 
complicated organizational relationships that exist in the 
County. Third, this complicated organizational structure has 
resulted in unclear and variable discretionary authority 
exercised by the County Council in the budgetary process. 



Fiscal relationships are complicated within the County. 

The MNCPPC and the WSSC were created by the State prior to the 
home rule charter. These organizations have never been fully 
integrated into the government of the County. Therefore, there 
are eight separate budget documents subject to review in one 
form or another by the County Council. 

Responsible Organization Description of the Budget Document 

County Government Expense Budget 

County Government Capital Budget 

School Board Operating Budget 

52 Ibid . , pp. iv-v. 
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School Board 

MNCPPC 

WSSC 

wssc 



Capital Expenditures Budget 
Annual Budget 
Annual Budget 

Five Year Water and Sewer Programs 



The organizational relationship of the WSSC and the MNCPPC to 
the budgetary process is indicated by the limited authority 
exercised by the County over the budgets of these organizations. 

The Council is not required to, and does not in actual 
practice, hold a further public hearing on the Commission’s 
(MNCPPC) budget before setting the tax rate, but the Park 
and Planning Commission budget is scrutinized in detail by 
the County Manager, although it is not a part of his annual 
budget. The Manager makes recommendations and suggests 
questions to the Council. The Council also consults 
directly with the Commission and its staff, and it has access 
to the program and performance statements set forth in the 
"blue pages" of the Commission’s proposed budget. 

The budget is adopted by the WSSC without review by the 
County Council. The only review by the County Council with 
regard to financing occurs in the Council’s review of 
estimated costs of the projects included in the five-year 

program. 54 

Montgomery County Expense and Capital Budgets 
The expense and operating budgets of the County cover those 
functions that are administratively under the supervision of the 
County Manager. These include finance, inspection and licensing, 
police, public health, welfare, maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, liquor control, economic development, public safety 
(excluding volunteer fire departments), public libraries 
(excluding school libraries), public works (excluding school 
construction, water lines, sanitary sewer lines), and recreation 
(excluding certain functions performed by the regional park 
system) . While this is not a comprehensive list, it indicates 



53Hammond Commission Report, p. 22. 



54 lbid. , p. 43. 



